I3o          THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-TALES       CHAP.

caught, bared them to the skin, and hanged them on hooks
against the turrets of his castle. So he went by the name
of the Bare-Stripping Hangman. Now this amiable man
had announced his intention of coming to fetch away the
fourth and last of the king's daughters, when another seven
years should be up. The time was drawing near, and the
king, with the natural instincts of a father, was in great
tribulation, when as good luck would have it a son of the
king of Ireland, by name Alastir, arrived in the king's castle
and undertook to find out where the Bare-Stripping Hang-
man had hidden his soul. To cut a long story short, the
artful Hangman had hidden his soul in an egg, which was
in the belly of a duck, which was in the belly of a salmon,
which was in the belly of a swift-footed hind of the cliffs.
The prince wormed the secret from a little old man, and
by the help of a dog, a brown otter, and a falcon he con-
trived to extract the egg from its various envelopes and
crushed it to bits between his hands and knees. So when
he came to the giant's castle he found the Bare-Stripping
Hangman lying dead on the floor.1

Highland          Another Highland story sets forth how Hugh, prince of

Headless Lochlin, was long held captive by a giant who lived in a
Hugh cave overlooking the Sound of Mull. At last, after he had
spent many years of captivity in that dismal cave, it came
to pass that one night the giant and his wife had a great
dispute, and Hugh overheard their talk, and learned that the
giant's soul was in a precious gem which he always wore on
his forehead. So the prince watched his opportunity, seized
the gem, and having no means of escape or concealment,
hastily swallowed it. Like lightning from the clouds, the
giant's sword flashed from its scabbard and flew between
Hugh's head and his body to intercept the gem before it
could descend into the prince's stomach. But it was too
late ; and the giant fell down, sword in hand, and expired
without a gasp. Hugh had now lost his head, it is true,
but having the giant's soul in his body he felt none the
worse for the accident. So he buckled the giant's sword at
his side, mounted the grey filly, swifter than the east wind,
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